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OR, “KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOLDEN HILLS.” 

CHAPTER XXI.—FACE TO FACE, 
Wuen Mr. Wardour went to the bank next day, to 
arrange other matters, he discovered the forged 
bil, which would fall due on the 27th instant. Old 
Grimston was watching him, for he watched every- 
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body ; and he saw the sudden look of incredulity— 
embarrassment—the deadly paleness that crossed 
his countenance as he closely examined the bill, 
and the truth burst upon him.  Ferrols’ confi- 
dential clerk was almost certain that Mr. Wardour 
had never seen that slip of paper before. 
By what quick presence of mind he had held his 
peace and not immediately disclaimed the signature 
in his first surprise, he could not afterwards tell. 
M Prick Ons PENNY. 
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Perhaps, because he was seldom impulsive, but 
cautious, weighing his words and actions with 
more than common care. In the minute or two 
that he gazed at the bill, cireumstances pieced 
themselves together out of his memory—as steel 
filings fly to the magnet placed among them. Hugh 
Ferrol’s peculiar manner, especially at the moment 
of their mecting—Agatha’s words about her hus- 
band’s ability to counterfeit handwriting—flashed 
a luminous light over the whole transaction. But 
he was astounded, nevertheless. He felt sick at 
heart. Simply observing, as he handed back the 
acceptance, “This is only the 20th,” he went away. 

What should he do? 

Revolving that question and its answers, he 
walked as in a maze through much of the City’s 
tidal multitudes, seeing and hearing little except 
his own thoughts. Anger and sorrow strove in 
his breast; it was a shock of distrust towards all 
men—a feeling as if truth and honesty had fled the 
earth. What would be Agnes’s grief and pain? 
Ilis exasperation against the criminal was great ; 
there was a struggle to repress it, and to be calmly 
just. 

When he had decided on his course—and Richard 
Wardour, being a Christian, did nothing without 
prayerful reference to that Divine Being whom he 
had the privilege to know as his Heavenly Father— 
he jumped into a cab, and drove to his hotel, 
countermanded his orders about departure by the 
evening’s mail train, and wrote to Agnes that he 
should not be with her till a day later. Then he 
went to Doctor Ferrol’s house. 

A just resentment was strong within his heart 
still; and the handsome appointments of this house, 
dishonest as he viewed them now, tended not to 
alleviate his feelings. Marks was amazed at the 
altered look and stern tone with which he demanded 
his master. The Doctor would be at home in half 
an hour, but Mrs. Ferrol was in the drawing- 
room. As rain was falling, he rescinded his 
momentary intention of walking about till his bro- 
ther-in-law’s return: perhaps he did not want to 
be painfully softened by sight of the innocent wife 
and child. His grecting was so grave and reserved, 
that Agatha inquired anxiously whether he were 
well, and Agnes well, and hoped nothing untoward 
iad occurred in his legal affairs. 

Nothing very injurious to him, he said; but he 
should not be able to return home so soon as he 
hoped, and he had concluded to settle in London, 
accepting Lord R ’s offer of a clerkship in the 
governmental department over which that peer 
presided during the existing ministry. 

“ Ah,” said Agatha, sympathisingly, “it must 
be a great change, and a sorrowful one, to you with 
all your country tastes and habits formed:” she 
had a little yearning after the sweet free country 
life herself—a little envy of those whose lot was 
cast in such pleasant places as Langholm. 

“It seems plainly my duty,” was his reply; 
“and little Edmund will still have Langholm, I 
hope; and we might hereafter, should things turn 
out. prosperously, be able to return there ourselves. 
All is for the best, I feel sure.” He smiled brightly. 
It was clear that he could find the pleasant side of 
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most things, even of a crossing of his cherished 
planus and wishes. 

«“ Agnes used to talk just so—in that spirit, I 
mean ; I used to envy her for such happy feelings,” 
said the invalid. ‘“ Nothing seemed to have power 
to vex her much, or give her long disquiet. LI wish 
she would teach me the art,” added Agatha, with a 
troubled look. 

“ One verse contains it all,” he answered gently. 
“Be careful for nothing: but in everything, by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be made known unto God. And the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus.’ ” 

She listened as if the words were a benison; and 
on his own disturbed heart the felt memory of 
them came soothingly. He could see two tears 
trickling slowly from beneath the dark lashes on 
her pale face, as it was half averted: after a pause 
she said— 

“TI have a request; oh, Mr. Wardour, if God 
would leave me my little child!” 

And presently she breathed to him the fear that 
was stealing over her heart concerning the beloved 
baby—the dubious phrases of the nurse and of the 
father—the acknowledged fragility of the tiny being 
itself. “ Look at her,” drawing aside the muslin 
curtain that shaded the little cot; “she seems 
almost an angel already !” 

They had thought her sleeping, but the violet 
eyes were widely open, and the pretty crumpled 
lips smiled to see her mother’s face; amd as they 
were bending over the little one, Hugh Ferrol came 
into the room. The first glance at Mr. Wardour's 
countenance told him that all was discovered; he 
raised his hand with a terrified beseeching gesture, 
as if he would implore silence before his wife. She, 
occupied with her child’s smile, saw not the move- 
ment, nor the constrained greeting which followed. 

To say that he had been on the rack during the 
last few days, would not be too strong an expres- 
sion for his mental sufferings since Mr. Wardour 
had appeared in London. The fulfilment of his 
dream had come upon him: the serpents he had 
seen coiling from each letter of that fatal signature, 
had vivified in his very heart, gnawing it with per- 
petual venom-fangs. There was one chance. Mr. 
Wardour might not go to Ferrols’ bank, or being 
there, the forged bill might not come under his no- 
tice, as the date was a week farther than the present. 
To this straw of hope the unhappy criminal clung 
desperately. He was in better spirits than for 
some days past; and as he knew that Mr. War- 
dour purposed to leave town by the night-train, 
the miserable respite of a few days would follow. 
Perhaps Sir Hugh Loftus might be able to comply 
with his request for a loan; he might raise it, eve 
at enormous usury to a money-lender; and how 
solemnly he vowed that if by any means delivered 
from this agony of doubt and fear, he would prefer 
beggary itself to a further crime! As the after 
noon waxed late, he became almost light-hearted at 
the removal, as he thought, of a temporary cause 
of apprehension; he sprang up the staircase, t0 
meet at the door the vision of his ruin. 
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They stood face to face in the study—the injured 
and the injurer. Nothing but inflexible justice 
could Hugh Ferrol read in the fixed lineaments 
looking at him; how his eyes cowered and sank 
to the ground! Pretence was at an end, and sub- 
terfuge, and dissimulation. His parched tongue 
refused to utter, he buried his face in his hands, 
burning with guilt and shame. 

“You see that I know it all,” said Mr. Wardour, 
when he could trust himself to speak. The 
humbled abject man before him seemed too pitiable 
for anger. “Oh, Hugh Ferrol, why did you commit 
this crime ?” 

Had he looked up then, he would have seen those 
eyes bent upon him with great sorrow in them, 
with great compassion for his weakness and his 
sin. The tones of the voice, void of irritation, 
conveying only the saddest reproach, thrilled him 
as no bitter words could have done. He had ex- 
pected a storm of rage, a declaration of his public 
infamy; he would almost have chosen it sooner 
than this gentleness. He might have coped with 
that—he might have borne up against fierce anger; 
he could only abhor himself now. 

“Tt is not solely against me, but against society, 
against God, that you have sinned. You know 
what society awards to the forger—why did not 
the knowledge deter you? How could you look 
at those innocent faces up-stairs, and consign them 
toinfamy as the wife and child of a felon?” 

Mr. Wardour was hardening himself. He looked 
round the luxuriously furnished apartment, where 
every appliance of wealth seemed collected. “To 


keep yourself in a fictitious position, and seem to 
be what you are not, you ran this frightful risk, 
and placed yourself in the very jaws of the merci- 
less law, which might now send you to a penal 
settlement in convict’s garb, leaving your wife and 
child to penury and disgrace.” 

Hugh could say nothing, so utterly broken was 


his spirit, but that it was true, all true. He made 
no excuse. But his head sank, sitting there be- 
fore his accuser, till his position was almost a crouch. 

“T cannot ruin you,” the other said, after a 
pause. “I cannot deliberately give you and yours 
over to the fate of ignominy, which would be the 
result of exposure. I will take up this bill on the 
date that it falls due; and if you are ever in cir- 
cumstances to do so, you will consider yourself 
bound to repay me the hundred pounds.” 

Hugh Ferrol looked up suddenly. Till this mo- 
ment he had not doubted but that Wardour had al- 
ready disowned the acceptance when first shown it in 
thebank. The relief was more than he could bear. 
Pocr young man! thick choking sobs shook his 
Whole frame. When quieter, he protested vehe- 
mently that he had committed the forgery in the 
firm belief that he should be able to meet the bill 
himself before the appointed time. “I had no 
thought of injuring you,” he asserted, “but there 
were extenuating circumstances ;” and he related 
the pecuniary pressure under which he had been. 

“T don’t want to excuse myself. I see now 
what has been my ruin all along. The hateful 
desire to keep up appearances has brought every 
misfortune upon me. I'll be done with it. I'll give 
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up everything to my creditors, leave London, and 
settle in some country village. I'll put down that 
carriage to-morrow,” he said very earnestly. “ And 
I never can thank you enough—never, never. You 
have saved me from evils worse than death. You 
have saved my poor Agatha.” And he dropped 
the humbled face into his hands again. 

“T do not wish to disguise from you,” Mr. 
Wardour said, “that the payment of this large sum 
so unexpectedly will prove a serious inconvenience 
to me. It has fina'ly determined me to leave 
Langholm, for I shall absolutely need the money 
which Cardamom’s son would give as fine for a lease 
of twenty-one years. But I will endeavour to keep 
Agnes from kuowledge of this cause; here is the 
matter buried for ever betwixt you and me, Doctor 
Ferrol. Except,” he added in a solemn tone, “ for 
the One other witness, with whom it is your busi- 
ness to account.” 

Ah, little had Hugh thought of that All-Sceing 
Eye: little had he remembered that his dishonesty 
was a sin against Heaven as well as against men. 
The idea was new to him, and startling, that for 
this thing God also had to forgive. 

Mr. Wardour extended his hand at parting. 
What a grasp was given! More than words could 
say was conveyed in that strong pressure, though 
the offender did not raise his head. He remained 
in the same attitude, afterwards: great drops fall- 
ing between his fingers on the carpet—the slow 
intense tears of a man’s sorrow and remorse. 


CHAPTER XXII.—AGNES’S PREVISIONS. 

A ¥EW months elapsed. Before October the War- 
dours were settled in the metropolis. While yet the 
deep-swarded orchard at sweet Langholm was bear- 
ing myriads of golden and crimsoned apples aloft on 
its gnarled trees, and the first chrysanthemums met 
the last lingering dahlias in her old garden, Agnes 
was looking forth (whenever she had time for such 
idleness, which was seldom) upon a dusty road 
lined with rows of brick houses, interspersed with 
occasional blank walls. And the utmost she could 
yet bring herself to say about the change of dwelling 
was, that she should have missed Langholm more 
in summer certainly. 

Perhaps, at first, when her husband had gone to 
his office, and little Edmund was taking his morn- 
ing airing in a perambulator driven by the maid, 
Mrs. Wardour sometimes would give way to her 
regrets, as she arranged the narrow drawing-room, 
which no effort could make look lightsome or har- 
monious, and thought sorrowfully of the roses 
peeping in the windows of that dear Shropshire 
cottage; of the whispering trees with loving arms 
sheltering it, of the broad landscape edged with a 
purple rim of mountains afar. But she was wiser 
than to let such memories gain ascendancy. Once 
she had wept under their influence; and thence- 
forth, like a sensible woman, determined that she 
would revert to the past as seldom as possible, till 
she could do so without painful regret or longing. 
She knew that any thought which rendered dis- 
tasteful the present life in which it had pleased 
God to place her, should he discouraged as enervat- 
ing and foolish, 
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Resolute adherence to this discipline of remem- 
brance brought its reward. Soon was her town 
life as full of duties—therefore of delights—as had 
been the country life. Every day wore on, amidst 
a hundred small employments, towards the happy 
evening, the bright time for this family, when their 
hearts met again after many hours’ severance by 
business cares, and had for each other a welcome 
enhanced by the industrious absence. Then, how 
cheery looked the little red parlour, with firelight 
dancing on the walls and glittering from the tea 
equipage. Did Agnes need a luxury more than his 
presence in that leather arm-chair, with the little 
son on his knee? Did Mr. Wardour feel that he 
would be happier in a splendid mansion, with a 
line of powdered menials waiting his beck in the 
hall, and Edmund in general exiled to a distant 
nursery, under charge of a staff of servants? By- 
and-by, when that lord-paramount baby was sleep- 
ing, Agnes would bring her work-basket beneath 
the gas-lamp, and listen to the newspapers and 
books in which her husband was interested, taking 
warmly his view of politics and the social questions 
uppermost at the time; never yawning or being 
listless if he dipped into such bewildering subjects 
as the currency or political economy; assured, in 
her wifely admiration, that he knew all about both, 
and laying down to her own stupidity that she knew 
nothing. Perhaps her attention wandered from a 
debate occasionally, into the domestic thought of how 
pretty Edmund would look in this braided frock, or 
to the important matter of matching the buttons ex- 
actly on Mr. Wardour’s shirts ; and she often forgot 
who, in phrase of parliamentary circumlocution, was 


the honourable member for Muddlington, or the 
Right Honourable the secretary for the Red Tape 
Department; consequently, lost the point of many 


allusions. Once she took pains, privately, to learn 
the names of the members of the cabinet, and their 
respective offices, out of an almanack, in the style 
of a column of spelling, with explanation ; she found 
the chief difficulty in adhering each office to its 
occupant, as all the places and persons had an 
irresistible tendency to jumble up in her memory, 
and the wrong labels to stick on the wrong names. 
But how triumphant was she, one morning, that 
Richard was puzzled for the title of a minister, and 
she was able to supply it correctly ! 

Mildred returned to town in January, from 
Mr. Ferrol’s country seat, Ackworth, where that 
gentleman had dispensed hospitality to a numerous 
and distinguished circle during the Christmas 
holidays, and likewise dispensed justice from the 
neighbouring bench when occasion served. Did 
he ever think, while meting out punishment to 
poachers and petty larcenists, of the olden parable 
concerning a mote and a beam? He might have 
remembered; but dulled conscience pointed the 
application very lightly now. 

Agnes knew not of her sister’s return until the 
carriage drove up to the door one afternoon; and a 
mighty thundering, such as seldom roused the 
echoes of that unaristocratic neighbourhood, caused 
the maid-of-all-work to jump with surprise, and 
predisposed her to call the splendid footman “ sir,” 
very humbly, as she answered his inquiries. All 
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along the row of houses, other maids had rushed 
to the windows simultaneously; and their respect 
for Mrs. Wardour was indefinitely augmented by 
seeing the richly-dressed lady, who, touching the 
servant’s arm, alighted from the beautiful carriage, 
and went into No. 15. 

“My dear Agnes, such a search as I had to find 
you! We drove twice up and down this road, 
and at last James inquired at a grocer’s. I ain 
glad to see you!” and the sisters exchanged an 
affectionate embrace. “ Positively I longed to 
get away from Ackworth, whenever I remembered 
that you were settled in town.” 

She looked round the little room. Agnes had 
never felt it so straitened, so meagre, as at this 
moment, viewing it through Mildred’s eyes, and 
by the light of Mildred’s splendour. The latter 
may have been intuitively conscious of the feeling. 
for she kissed her sister’s blushing face again, 
saying some fond words, and asked for little 
Edmund. The child was brought in, just awaked 
from a rosy sleep; and though at first he would 
only hide in his mother’s arms, glancing forth 
shyly at the stranger, a friendship was established 
ere long. Mrs. Ferrol’s horses champed and 
pawed impatiently for a considerable time, drove 
up and down the street repeatedly; still their 
mistress came not. 

“ What beautiful eyes he has!” Mrs. Wardour 
did not gainsay, for they were precisely his father’s. 
All his features in turn were admired, even his ex- 
ceedingly diminutive nose. Afterwards, while he 
was playing with the lockets and “charms” from 
his aunt’s watch-chain, the sisters diverged to other 
matters. 

* My whole house might be taken out of your 
drawing-rooms,”’ Agnes said laughingly, in reply 
to some observation. “ But we don’t mind. A 
larger one would be cumbersome, without several 
servants; and we are very comfortable, though it 
is not the most fashionable locality ;” and she 
coloured slightly. “We have but few visitors; 
Lady R was good enough to call one day, a 
week since.” 

The allusion should not have produced any ex- 
alting effect upon Mildred; nevertheless, even she 
experienced a sensible increase of respect for her 
sister’s humble home, and perhaps Agnes men- 
tioned the fact with that idea in her simple heart. 

Mrs. Ferrol swung her chain for the child. 
“ And you are very happy, dear? I need scarcely 
ask; you look happy, though you must have a good 
deal of care.” 

Agnes smiled. “ Not so much as you perhaps 
think ; except for the anxiety which Richard feels 
about these lawsuits.” 

“And why,” interrupted Mildred, quickly, “if 
you could at all afford it, why not take a better 
house in some better neighbourhood? ‘These very 
small rooms—it can hardly be healthful to live in 
them.” 

“ Ah! but if we had a larger house, the rent 
and rates would of course be increased also, and 
our means would feel much more circumscribed,” 
returned Agnes. “I think Richard is wise in not 
cumbering himself with a large annual deduction 
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from his income, which would compel us to be 
sordid and screwing in other expenses. We keep 
up no appearance, you observe; that makes it 
greatly easier to live comfortably for ourselves ; 
for Richard says the most expensive item in 
housekeeping is ‘our neighbours’ eyes.’ ” 

“Everything that Richard says is right, I 
suppose ?” laughed Mildred, as she rose to depart. 
“It is a pleasant delusion, little Agnes. Re- 
member that you and your paragon husband are 
engaged to dine with me and mine to-morrow 
evening at seven. Come as early as you can, and 
we will have a chat.” 

Mr. Wardour would greatly have preferred one 
of the usual quiet evenings at home, but was 
sufficiently under wifely control to see the pro- 
priety of accepting the invitation. He acquiesced 
with a feigned groan. 

“T hope it is not a company night.” 

“Oh no, only ourselves. Mildred and I want to 
have a talk; and you can settle your favourite 
topic of the currency with Mr. Ferrol. I suppose 
he understands it, being a banker.” 

Her husband stirred the fire thoughtfully. Cer- 
tain rumours astir in the city—like dark mists 
creeping silently about over marshy grounds, but 
skulking from daylight—occurred to him disagree- 
ably. 

“A letter from my mother,” Agnes said, a mi- 
nute after the postman’s knock was heard. But 
until the king-baby took his departure, it could not 
be read: he was a little monopolist, and would 
admit no sharer of public notice with himself. 
Agnes’s soft laughter by-and-by attracted Mr. 
Wardour’s attention from the review which he 
was reading. 

“What's the matter, dear ?” 

“Only an idea of mine,” she answered, compos- 
ing her face. “A foolish thought that struck me. 
Mama writes a pleasant letter; she speaks a good 
deal of that Major Currie, who seems a constant 
visitor at Aunt Loftus’s.” 

“Oh, the old East Indian? I wonder whether 
it is Honoria or Bidelia he fancies ?” Mr. Wardour 
remarked, thinking himself extremely penetrating. 

“Neither, you foolish man. But do you know 
an idea did occur to me.” Agnes laughed and 
blushed again; the obtuse Richard still compre- 
hended not till she told him that, for a wise 
and learned head like his, he was wonderfully 
dull. 

“Oh—your mother! Nonsense! impossible !” 
Agnes, having the woman’s art of vaulting over 
mental obstacles, soon demonstrated that the cir- 
cumstance was hardly unlikely, much less impos- 
sible. “ You know that mama is not well off, and 
this old gentleman has, she says, a reasonably good 
income; and as to him—you remember what a fine 
woman: she is, even yet, and her manners are most 
gaging.” 

Mr. Wardour had his own opinion respecting 
other qualities of the Ferrol iére, as calculated to 
make Major Currie happy, but held his peace. 

_ “From the whole tone of her letter I should say 
ib Was intended as a preparative to some further 
‘<Ommunication ;” and she read it for him. 
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“Ts that all?” he said, rather despairingly; “love, 
you are a very wise little woman if you are able to 
discover lurking matrimony in that.” 

“ Wait,” she replied, holding up her finger ; “ wait 
a few posts more. I understand these matters 
better than you, though you are such a dear clever 
man ;” and the review, with copious extracts, of 
an important new statistical work, which Mr. War- 
dour would persist in reading aloud, was, we fear, 
little heard by her during the rest of the evening; 
for a series of abstracted smiles passed over her 
countenance, which certainly could not be attributed 
to either that learned production or to the stock- 
ing she was mending. 





A DAY IN CONGRESS; 
WITH SKETCHES OF AMERICAN NOTABLES. 
(Continued from page 153.] 
A very different man, both in aspect and in man- 
ner, was the present American foreign secretary's 
predecessor, Governor Marcy. While Cass is 
eminently suave and courteous, though somewhat 
stately and pompous in his address—and, as we 
have already remarked, still an old beau in his 
attire—Marcy was a sloven in his appearance, and a 
pig, or at best a bear, in his demeanour. Quite as 
tall as the other, you could never have surmised 
his vast height from the crouching way in which 
he sat ona low chair before you, and, with his huge 
limbs somehow marvellously stowed away beneath 
his writing-table, when they were not elevated upon 
its top, scowled up on you with savage and glaring 
eye-balls, glowering from a face which seemed a 
stranger to soap, and through huge shaggy eye- 
lashes which, equally with the rough-looking mass 
of hair that surmounted them, appeared never to 
have known of the existence of either brush or 
comb. Yet Marcy was perhaps a man of greater 
depth of mind than Cass, and he had the merit of 
being faithful to the British alliance, as well as of 
being professedly an admirer of the British system 
of government. But he apparently had been 
crossed somehow or other in his love for man, in 
early life, and it was only the most objectionable 
parts of our constitution that he was accustomed to 
extol. A repulsive cynic, one would almost have 
fancied that he was sardonical when he expressed 
his regret that he could not introduce into America 
the aristocratic system of government, with all its 
vices, and that the influence of wealth and position 
could not be brought to bear in the United States 
with the same efficiency asin England. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine any native of the Republic, even in 
its present days of comparative degeneracy, sincerely 
entertaining such opinions; yet Marcy was in the 
habit of broaching such sentiments to strangers as 
well as his intimates. Equally despotic in carrying 
them out, it may readily be conceived in what un- 


| popularity he involved the presidency of General 


Franklin Pierce, a really well-intentioned and good- 
natured man, who, by one of those odd selections 
frequently made on the other side of the Atlantic, 
had suddenly been chosen from the humble position 


| of a second-rate attorney in a third or fourth-rate 
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town, to fill one of the highest magisterial seats in 
the world. Little wonder, then, that poor Pierce— 
“Frank,” as he was one time fondly termed—was 
sacrificed by him. With an eye possibly on the 
succession himself, the whole aim of the secretary 
secmed to be to involve his chief in obloquy, so as 
to prevent him from appearing as a candidate for 
re-election. He failed in his aim, however, for he 
was himself struck down by the hand of death 
without in the slightest degree attaining his object, 
shortly after Pierce’s downfall; but in the mean- 
time he had by his brutality, violence, and ferocity, 
succeeded in accomplishing the barbarous destruc- 
tion of Greytown, and by his repulsive cynicism 
had divested his principal of every vestige of popu- 
larity, as well as secured for his administration 
that character for vacillation, incompetence, and 
impotency, which, even in the estimation of the 
most charitable judges, rendered it the opprobrium 
of American annals. 

Still more dissimilar from the notables already 
named is “Judge” Dovetas, as he is termed—for 
every American, from the rank of a barber and a 
bar-keeper upwards, has a handle to his name. The 
Judge is also frequently termed “the little giant,” 
in consequence at once of his bodily configuration 
and his mental power. Scarcely five feet in height, 
he seems to be all head, chest, and arms, his legs 
being somewhat on the attenuated scale of our 
noted dwarf, Harvey Leech, the “Gnome Fly,” or 
“ What is it?” whom he closely resembles. And 
as Harvey was potent in appearance when he sat in 
his gig, and was potential also with his arms when 


so elevated—for we remember him fined at Guild- 
hall for horsewhipping a huge farmer on Ludgate 
Hill—so Douglas looks remarkably well when sit- 
ting chewing on his chair, and on rising is equally 


terrible with his tongue. The vituperative powers 
of the Judge almost surpass belief, and would be 
offensive were they not constantly interlarded with 
allusions to his origin and early career—that of a 
journeyman cabinet-maker—and his consequently 
acquired ability for overturning all sorts of cabinets, 
and undertaking all sorts of cabinet work. These 
allusions would provoke a smile from us, but they 
are not without their efficacy with the great majority 
of the American people, who carry to excess this 
passion for men who have risen from the ranks. 
The Judge, however, possesses intellectual abilities 
which should render him superior to such clap- 
trap; and he might be a formidable candidate for 
the presidency, to which he now aspires, were it 
not for the anomalous position he at present holds 
on the subject of slavery—being an Abolitionist, 
he declares, on principle, while he persists in hold- 
ing slaves by reason of some “right” which he 
says he acquired from a former wife. We have 
said “ former wife,” for, notwithstanding his by no 
means prepossessing personal appearance, and 
abominable habits of tobacco-squirting, which 
he carrics to a greater excess than any other man 
we ever saw in the Union, he has lately—such is 
now the frenzy of American fine ladies for office 
as well as fashion—been married to one of the 
loftiest belles in Washington ; reversing the remark 
which was made concerning the late Sir Walter 
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Scott (son of the great Sir Walter) and his wife, in 
Dublin— 
* He looks just like a mile in height, 
And she like a mile-stone.”’ 


A great man made his appearance in Congress 
while we were there—Mr: Wittuam B. Astor, of New 
York, son of the founder of the Astor Hotel and 
Astor Library in that city. As he inherited a 
fortune of upwards of twenty millions of dollars, 
(£4,000,000 sterling,) which is supposed to have since 
been almost doubled by saving and successful in- 
vestment, great was the excitement caused among 
the members by his arrival, it being surmised 
that, having some bill or legislative object in view, 
he intended buying up the whole of them. The 
careful son, however, of a prudent sire set out 
without even nibbling at a stray member in finan- 
cial difficulties, being possibly terrified by the as- 
tounding price demanded by the gentlemen of the 
Lobby. 

This system of “ Lobbying,” as it is termed, is the 
great blot upon American legislature. It is neither 
more nor less than a foul institution of corruption. 
Members do not take bribes openly, as they did with 
us in the days of Walpole, or in the shape of shares 
and fancy prices for surrendered pieces of land, as 
in more recent railway proceedings ; but through 
the medium of a friend, generally a member of the 
press, they receive a certain sum for carrying a 
certain measure through; the interests of these 
journalists, who at the same time contract to puff 
the scheme in their respective papers, being thus 
enlisted in the custom, there is no probability of its 
speedy or eventual termination. And the worst ot 
it is that, even when these worthies are paid, there 
is no reliance to be placed upon them. One of the 
most noted of them, editor to a well-known New 
York paper, actually walked off, a year or two ago, 
with a 1000 dollar bill in his pocket, declaring that 
his conscience would not allow him to complete 
the unrighteous compact; like one of his compeers, 
a rigid Abolitionist, who, having had some slaves 
bequeathed to him, instantly sold them in the nearesi 
market, being determined, he said, to get rid of the 
unholy thing. 

Returning from this digression, we next notice 2 
far different man, and far more entitled to our respect. 
He is occasionally to be seen in the streets of Wash- 
ington, though rarely within the purlieus of the 
legislative halls. We allude to General Scort, a 
veritable General, (no mere militia or self-dubbed 
man,) who has recently so entitled himself to British 
regard for his admirable conduct at San Juan. 
The hero of Acapulto, we believe, or some successful 
engagement in the Mexican war, he looks every 
inch a soldier; and from his tall figure—upwards 0! 
six feet four—it may be imagined his inches are not 
few. Straight as a cypress, and sturdy as an oak, 
with large massive features, stout and Roman nose, 
eyes keen though tranquil as an eagle’s in repose. 
a stern cast of countenance and yet a singular ex- 
pression of mildness, General Scott is the very 
beau ideal of a soldier, possessing much of that 
calm deyotedness which was found in Washington, 
and that disinterested sense of duty which we as- 





cribed to Wellington. Like Bugeaud, too, a mau 
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of kindred spirit, though a fierce sabirew, whom we 
have seen and admired on the field of battle, the 
General bears in mind the weaknesses and the pas- 
sions of men: he is one of those who, if elected to 
the presidency, as we think and hope he will be, 
will teach his countrymen how well it becomes 
majorities to observe moderation. 

But, in passing, we must pay a-slight tribute of 
regard, due also to truth, to the character of the 
officer whom he was lately appointed to supersede. 
We had the pleasure of seeing General Harney but 
once—a tall, stout, stern, tranquil man—but we be- 
lieve he is wholly incapable of the negro or woman- 
flogging imputations lately attributed to his charge 
by the ultra-abolitionist portion of the New York 
press. An Irishman by descent, if not by birth, 
and perhaps imbued with a deep sense of his 
country’s real or imaginary wrongs, he possibly, in 
his recent descent on San Juan, showed an undue 
disposition to assert his native or adopted country’s 
rights, and to involve it in hostilities with England. 
But we believe that he acted in a sense of honour ; 
and, now that he is defeated, or at least recalled in 
humiliation, we gladly acknowledge this the more, 
and defend him from the flagitious portion of his 
countrymen, inasmuch as a good cause requires not, 
and a bad is not improved by, calumny. 

Few notables are to be found connected with the 
lower or popular branch of the American Legisla- 
tive; for the electors of the United States, with 
more foresight or forecast than we in Europe usually 
give them credit for possessing, generally send their 
rising young men to the Chamber of Representatives 
first, and transfer them to the Senate so soon as 
they have evinced a due efficiency, and are eligible 
in point of age. With the exception, perhaps, of the 
Mr. Banks to whom we have already alluded, and 
Mr. Joun Cocnrane, one of the representatives 
of New York city, who exhibits considerable powers 
as a fluent speaker and a very unusual (with his 
countrymen) knowledge of history—especially in 
so far as relates to our Commonwealth—no more 
promising speaker has presented himself in recent 
years than Mr. Daniet E. Sicxtes, who has re- 
cently, as a criminal, excited such an extraor- 
dinary degree of public attention both in the 
old world and the new. We are unwilling to in- 
troduce such an individual into our pages; but 
Mr. Sickles is a good representative of the more 
“rowdy,” unscrupulous, or “fast” order of American 
politicians. The son of a working printer, and 
originally an apprentice in that branch of industry 
himself, he at first attracted attention by one of 
those acts which in this country would be deemed 
wholly objectionable. Having, with his father, sud- 
denly exchanged his original handicraft for the 
law, in conformity with one of those strange muta- 
tions so common in American life, Mr. Sickles first 
distinguished himself by breaking into the post- 
office of New York, and carrying off the whole of 
the balloting papers of an opposite faction, on the 
eve of voting. His political adversaries were thus 
defeated, and in return he was rewarded with a 
Wealthy civic office for an action which, with us, 
would have consigned him to the hulks. Trained, 
as we should imagine, thus to vice—for his father 
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avowedly reared him with a view to “smartness,” 
according to the American phrase, or, as we should 
term it, villany—Mr. Sickles soon rose into higher 
offices by similar achievements ; the secretaryship 
of the London embassy first, next a senatorship of 
the state of New York, and eventually one of the 
district seats of that city in Congress. All these 
advantages have unhappily been spoilt by his own 
bad conduct, of which the act for which he was 
tried was but an incidental consequence. It remains 
to be seen how far political cleverness will in his 
case compensate for the want of moral character in 
the public opinion of America. 

Before this untoward catastrophe, there was no 
office to which he might not have aspired. In the 
opinion of his father, and also in that of others 
more capable of impartiality, he was “ booked” for 
the embassy to France or England first, and the 
presidency of his native country within a few years. 

A great opponent of Mr. Sickles was Joun Van 
BureN—* Rosy John,” as he is sometimes termed, 
in consequence of his jolly hue; or “ Prince John,” 
a title said to be given in consequence of having 
one evening, during his father’s presidency of the 
United States, danced with Her Majesty, shortly 
after her accession, at the court of St. James’s. 

But one of the most conspicuous amongst all the 
notables of America is Marsuat or Carrain Ryn- 
pers, the great Warwick, or president-maker of 
the United States. When our eyes first lighted 
on the Captain, he had shouldered his rifle for the 
purpose of waylaying Mr. George Thomson on his 
anticipated arrival from Boston as an Abolitionist, 
and shooting him at the railway terminus ere he 
commenced the somewhat hopeless task of couvert- 
ing the citizens of New York to a sense of equity. 
The gallant Captain, however, has since become as 
sound upon this topic as ourselves, and we have no 
doubt that, in so far as depends on him, his big gun 
(a brass six-pounder, which at present sorely afflicts 
the inhabitants of that city) will ultimately sound 
the doom of slavery in America. A few years 
later, however, we had the felicity of making the 
Captain’s acquaintance under circumstances the 
most agreeable, and we must affirm that we found 
the Marshal (as he then was) a strictly honourable 
man. 

We cannot, notwithstanding, admire the gallant 
officer’s style of oratory, though it is highly es- 
teemed in New York, and he is considered one 
of the most formidable “stump-orators” in the 
Union. In his style of speaking, the Marshal is 
digressive as the Italian poet Ariosto himself; 
making it a point of honour to answer every inter- 
ruption, and never resting satisfied until he has 
struck down every opponent. It may easily be 
imagined how wide a range the Captain’s orations 
are thus apt to take; and, sooth to say, a noted 
“big stick” which he carries, and the brawny arms 
of a club, named the Empire, of which he is the 
head, are frequently brought into play in the course 
of an evening’s eloquence at Tammany Hall, the 
democratic head-quarters in New York, or the 
“ Pewter Mug,” an elegant hostelry to which the 
civic Ciceros afterwards adjourn. But the Captain, 
on the whole, is a useful member of society, though 
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the sound of that gun—discharged on an average 
once a week, (100 rounds on each occasion,) in com- 
memoration of .some democratic triumph—still 
rings in our ears. The Christian name of our 
mild and meek friend is Isaiah. 

We don’t think he will himself ever be president, 
but he may yet live to elect many such chief 
magistrates of the model republic as the present Mr. 
Bucnanan, who, we believe, was chiefly indebted to 
the Captain—his big stick, his bigger gun, and, 
above all, the Empire Club, who got up on the oc- 
casion the most astounding nocturnal procession 
ever witnessed—for his nomination. It is astonish- 
ing, we may add, ex passant, how fond the Ameri- 
cans are becoming of imperial titles. They have 
an Empire Club—that already mentioned—an 
“Empire City,” (New York,) and an “ Empire 
State,” the State of that name. We shall not be 
surprised to learn that some morning the Captain 
‘awakes to be saluted as an empcror himself. 

Whilst we are writing these recollections of the 
Congress and of American notables, we read in the 
“ New York Herald” the following description of 
a “scene” in the House of Representatives, on the 
20th of January this year, the House having pre- 
viously spent many weeks in vainly attempting to 
get to business by the election of a Speaker :— 

“The proceedings to-day were characterized by 
language of the most vulgar Billingsgate, by appeals 
to the wildest passions, by propositions and denun- 
ciations unparliamentary, discourteous, and disgrace- 
ful. The galleries are daily appealed to in general 
terms by inflammatory arguments, and often in 
language direct. So loosely was the business of 
the House conducted, that the members themselves 
presented more the appearance of a disorganized 
mob in a low pot-house than that of a great deli- 
berative body; and, under the impulsive retort of 
a member from Arkansas to the remark of a member 
from New York, the galleries, from the example set 
them by the members, caught up the fever of dis- 
order, and broke out into the loudest cheers. The 
clerk appealed to the people in the galleries to pre- 
serve order, rebuking the House at the same time 
for setting the example. Unless those who profess 
to represent the people can give better evidence that 
they are capable of governing themselves than they 
have done thus far, they had better not attempt to 
govern others. A few more weeks of such bear- 
garden scenes as have been witnessed at the 
national Capitol will be sufficient cause for the peo- 
ple to rise, and, with a Cromwell at their head, 
drive the present disorganizers from the Capitol. 
The House is really no nearer an election than it 
was weeks ago.” 
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“You seem much interested with your book, 
Harry,” said Arthur Ellis to his friend Thompson, 
as, one summer morning, he entered his chambers in 


the Temple. “What is the absorbing subject of 
your author’s lucubrations ?” 

“Well, I am reading at this moment,” replied 
Harry, “a strange chapter in a volume called 
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‘Mildred Norman,’ which I picked up at a book- 
stall yesterday. The writer is an artizan, and 
though he has not much artistic skill in making a 
book, he seems to have seen many scenes of which 
professed book-makers could make good literary 
capital. Will you hear his description of Rag Fair ?” 

“Go on,” said Arthur; “I have often heard of 
Rag Fair, but haven’t the slightest idea what it is 
or where it is.” 

A stranger, on a Sunday morning, is in com- 
pany with a superintendent of police, in this scene 
of the story. 

“They turned up a broad paved court from 
Houndsditch, paid a halfpenny each to a man ina 
sentry box, at an iron gate, and stood within the 
Exchange mentioned. 

“Tt was an almost indescribable scene. There 
were Jews, male and female, young, middle-aged, 
and very old, taking part with so-called Christians 
in buying and selling, each adding a share to make 
up a clamour that was perfectly deafening. There 
were oaths resounding on every side, the utterers 
calling on the God of heaven to witness to the 
truth of what they themselves knew perfectly well 
were lies, their hearers knowing it at the same 
time. There were clothes of every shape and 
colour for men, women, and children, from the 
almost unsoiled coat of the west-end exquisite, to 
the unmentionables patched up with green baize, 
for which sixpence might be named as the utter- 
most value. There was upper and under-clothing 
for women and children, in large sacks with their 
wide mouths open, and large piles upon the damp 
and dirty ground. Over these, worn women with 
pale faces, and eyes which spoke of pinching want, 
bargained eagerly; while men, and boys whose 
greatest ambition was to be thought men, looked 
with keen and cunning glances for what might 
suit them. All sorts of expression in the human 
face was to be seen in that confined space. The 
bright and yet but half-corrupted boy, who was 
thus paying his first stolen visit in company with 
the more experienced and colder-featured lad at 
his side, was half timidly glancing round, almost 
lost in wonder at the scene. The very young man, 
whose resplendent waistcoat was to be the envy of 
the ‘Judge and Jury Club’ some evening, where 
he was to be defendant in some slashing case, was 
there to purchase the waistcoat then. The older 
young man, whose blotched face and swollen fea- 
tures told too plainly a heart-sickening tale of 
dissipation, was there for a bargain of a coat to be 
sported along City Road, a cigar, and blue glass- 
headed stick. Plain mechanics were there, many 
of them unwashed since the labour of the week 
was ended. ‘Thieves, known to half the police 
of London, were exhibiting for sale goods well un- 
derstood to have been stolen. Dealers in second- 
hand clothes from all parts of London had agents 
there, with keen eyes and hands, for bargains on 
behalf of their employers. All these, and many & 
score of other types of character, were seen and 
noted by Edward and his friend as they passed 
round and out of the Exchange. 

“They emerged into ‘the Lane’ (Petticoat Lane), 
where matters were tenfold worse, in the very sight 
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of the helpless police, who were walking up and 
down, the sides of the street thronged by low Irish 
women, vending boots and shoes in every stage of 
repaired dilapidation; the middle occupied by stout 
ruffianly-looking men, noisily offering articles for 
sale which no man in his senses could doubt had 
been stolen; the shops filled with innumerable 
articles, among which worthless imitation jewellery, 
offered at a thousand per cent. beyond the value, and 
brushes and workmen’s tools, were pre-eminent. 
Provision shops were in abundance, where the hot- 
boiled cucumber and gravy, for a halfpenny, were 
greedily bought and devoured on the spot; also 
cooked eggs for one halfpenny each. Dirty butchers’ 
shops, with each pale unwholesome-looking joint 
having the certifying tin ticket with its mystic 
Hebrew character engraven upon it. Tish shops, 
whence the unctuous noisome smell was sickening 
to all but those inured to it, but where hungry 
purchasers found a meal for small amount. Brokers’ 
shops, their owners ready to buy or to sell, asking 
no inconvenient questions as to the derivation of 
the offered bargain. Trays of old and worn knives 
and forks in the gutter; trays of watches, gold, 
silver, and brass, in the well-guarded windows 
above; trays of sausages with bread, in the open 
window (owner outside) next door; trays of whet- 
stones for tools of all descriptions; trays of ear- 
rings, sweetmeats, matches; piled up treacle balls 
on paper; grey peas, parched, with measure in the 
centre; of fried liver in lumps; of buttons; of 
marbles; and many other strange and ill-assorted 
commodities, were jumbled close to each other in 
endless varicty and confusion. 

“Through all this they passed on, pushed from 
side to side by the ever-shifting crowd around 
them, continually beckoned to and stopped by 
anxious entreaties of venders to buy, or others to 
sell, noting with quick and comprehensive glances 
all that was to be seen, as they passed apparently 
unconcerned on their way, until they came to a 
house in the midst of the lane, where old clothes 
were the ostensible trade in the shop, while in the 
back parlour, watches of great value, precious stones, 
plate, and many other portable articles were bought 
and sold.” 

“ Surely that is greatly exaggerated,” said Arthur; 
“it never can be so bad as your author makes it.” 

“That is just what I wish to ascertain,” replied 
Harry; “and if you will put on your oldest coat, 
and leave all your money and your watch at home, 
we can go and ascertain the truth for ourselves. 
{ wish to have some more facts bearing on the Bill 
against Sunday trading.” 

On the hot close morning of the first Sabbath 
in June, 1859, the two friends walked half way 
down Houndsditch, in order to witness for them- 
selves how hundreds and thousands of their fellow 
citizens were occupied on the morning of this day. 
Through the silent streets, on their way, on every 
hand were to be scen evidences that they were in 
a city where a day of rest was known and ap- 
preciated; shut-up shops, deserted and lonely 
places of business, bore eloquent witness of the 
Sabbath peace that was upon part at least of the 
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they sought, these silent signs of a known Sab- 
bath faded out one by one, until they found them. 
selves in a roar of tongues and the bustle o! 
business. They passed into the Exchange men- 
tioned by the artizan, to find the toll abolished, 
and the sentry box removed; but they had no 
sooner entered the iron gate than they found them. 
selves in the midst of a prevailing frowsiness and 
closeness of the confined atmosphere, which made 
it difficult to their unaccustomed lungs to con- 
tinue the work of respiration; and Harry was in- 
continently seized by the arm by a Jewish young 
man, who, in his ardour to transact business, would 
by no means be persuaded to release his grasp, for’ 
the trader’s keen glance had rested upon Harry's 
dilapidated coat, and he had formed an intention 
that he should leave with another upon his back. 
In vain Harry informed him he had no intention 
to purchase; the Jew’s grasp tightened upon th 
arm he had, until Arthur whispered, “Tell him you 
have no money.” “Got notin,” said Harry, trans- 
lating his friend’s advice into the vulgar tonen 
for the Jew’s benefit. “ Right,” said the Hebrey, 
grinning, as he loosed his hold, and the friends 
proceeded on their way. 

After walking through the crowded Exchange, 
at the very slow pace rendered necessary, they 
stopped opposite the gate by which they had 
entered, in complete amazement. A long narrow 
deal table was covered in its centre by a large 
brown pan, filled with smoking-hot boiled mashed 
potatoes; on the left hand of the stout young 
woman who stood behind the table, was a gigantic 
tin kettle, filled with hot pickled eels; on her right, 
a round yellow dish filled with the same delicacy. 
but cold. As fast as her busy hands could move, 
the young woman was occupied in half-filling smal! 
basins with the boiled potatoes, and covering them 
with a spoonful of the liquid from the kettle of hot 
eels, for which the price was one halfpenny. A 
sharp inquiry as to whether they needed any re- 
freshment, drove our two friends upon their war. 
They crossed the road into another Exchange, and 
here they found the venders of old shoes—whos 
places heretofore had been the pavement and the 
gutter—were congregated, they having been driven 
by the attendant policemen (to them a most w- 
desirable innovation on vested gutter rights) from 
their ancient holdings. They walked round this 
place and out into the open air, in an outer street 
or lane. Here various cries saluted their ears. 
* Who'll buy a collar, well stitched, for twopence?” 
vociferated an Irish girl, with a plurality of bon- 
nets on her hand. “Want any braces, garter 
shoe-laces, sweetstuff, waistcoats, goloshes, victorii 
perfume, blacking, shirts, white duck trousers!” 
and many other offers of articles fell upon their as- 
tounded ears, until they sought refuge in the semi- 
darkness of another Exchange, wholly built under 
houses, and lighted only by flaring yellow jets of gas 
Here were two young girls eagerly bargaining for 
a bonnet, certainly not worth twopence, which th¢ 
intended purchaser, by recommendation of the 
saleswoman, was trying on her companion’s head 
At the next stall they stopped by common consent. 
where, examining a dress, stood a young wom), 
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her beautiful face and form evidently in full health : 
the clear colour glowing upon her cheek, the bright 
gleam of her eyes, and the whiteness of her dis- 
played hands, would have formed a picture a painter 
would have loved to trace; but the expression of 
the features was that of a fallen angel, for the 
seal of an evil life was there unmistakeably set. 

* How beautiful she is!” was Harry’s involuntary 
exclamation. 

“And how fallen!’ replied Arthur, as they 
passed through and out of the Exchange into the 
jane, into a crush and crowd of human life such as 
they thought no other portion of the city could have 
furnished a parallel. 

“Space is well economized here,” remarked 
Harry, as they stopped in the lane opposite a tea 
and coffee-house, where, in a spot twelve feet square, 
were congregated venders of oranges, ices, old tools, 
waistcoats, cloth caps, onions, mackerel, and ginger 
heer. 

“Here is another example,” replied Arthur, 
pointing to a shop of six-feet frontage, where 
butcher’s meat, tiu ware, and china and glass were 
all exposed together. 

“Here’s your author’s pickled cucumbers,” said 
Harry; “but he did not mention these oyster tubs 


full of pickled walnuts, onions, and cabbage. | 


How fond the denizens must be of such edibles, 
if the supply is any indication of the demand.” 

“ Not'more so than of sweetcakes and sweetstuff 
generally, judging by the same rule,’ remarked 
Arthur, “for it is hard to tell which predominates.” 

So they went on their way, in the midst of 
the crowd, while in other parts of the city men 
and women and children occupied churches and 
chapels, and the air was resonant with the praises 
of God; for then it was the hour of praise and 
prayer. 

They had passed nearly through “the lane,” 
when they heard some lads saying, “ Let’s go to 
Club Row.” 

“Where's that ?” asked Harry. 

“Don’t know,” was the reply; “but we can easily 
ascertain.” 

They inquired of a city policeman who was near, 
and who directed them upon their way. 

“T have seen enough for to-day,” said Arthur ; 
“my head is sick, and my heart faint; let us leave 
Club Row for another day.” 

So passes, week by week, earth’s fast-ficeting 
sabbaths to thousands of men, women, and even 
little children. Is it ever possible that the im- 
mortal spirits within them can be fitted by such 
experiences for the eternal sabbath of heaven and 
of God ? 


NOTES OF A WESTMORELAND 
NATURALIST. 
DEATH FROM FRIGHT. 
Tat animals frequently die from the shock of a 
sudden terror, is well known. The following in- 
stance has recently come under notice. A friend 
of ours, an enthusiastic naturalist, who resides in 
our beautiful Westmoreland, discovered that a fine 
pair of large white owls had been making their 








rummagy nest in a loft, where they would be dis- 
turbed by the entrance of very few rays of ungenial 
light. He climbed a ladder and looked in. There 
sat the solemn pair, in the deep hush of intense 
gravity—she upon the nest, he beside her, with no 
less than thirteen dead mice laid out in order before 
him, in readiness for the regular return of the meal 
times. They sat in all the stolid dignity of pre- 
scriptive wisdom, gravely blinking at the lord of 
the manor, though much too philosophical to betray 
the least surprise at anything which could happen. 
But at a short distance from the sages was dimly 
visible the shadowy outline of a wood-pigeon sitting 
on her nest. Again and again, and day after day, 
did our friend climb the step-ladder, and superin- 
tend the birth, growth, and training of the family 
of hideous young owls; and still the shadowy form 
of the gentle wood pigeon sat noiseless on her nest. 
By this time, the form was sinking, and drooping, 
and losing its fair rounded outlines. She was dead: 
she had been dead from the first; and it is sup- 
posed that her gentle breast heaved with such 
a sudden paroxysm of terror, when the white- 
plumed sages first flapped in to fix upon a build- 


| ing site, that life departed: she had literally died 


of fright. 
One of our fine Windermere swans was found, 
not long ago, sitting in grand monumental attitude 


| upon her eggs, in a retired nook of the little 


dreamy bays. She was perfectly uninjured, and 
yet quite dead. The shadows of the mountains 
silently came and went, the reeds spoke in whispers 
only, and the old oaks had said and done nothing 
new for centurics. So that no natural cause of 
alarm was likely to have reached her in her calm 
seclusion. Perhaps some fox, bent on no good, 
had rusiled the underwood not far off, or had 
slunk through the ferns just within sight; and, 
with one heave of terror, the swan’s life may 
have left her. But nobody knows why the 
stately matron had failed to lead forth a little 
fleet of white cygnets on the serene waters of 
Windermere. 

Another case of fright, with a less tragic ending. 
came under the observation of a gifted naturalist of 
Westmoreland. He was one day driving along the 
road, when, to his great surprise, a poor sky-lark 
suddenly flew into his gig. Panting and trembling 
with affright, it took refuge by his side. He looked 
round and above in search of the reason, and there, 
just over his head, was hovering a hawk, ready to 
pounce on his prey. The thing was intolerable: 
and away drove our friend, determined to defend 
the poor flutterer that had claimed sanctuary 
almost in his bosom. But the hawk was in no 
mind to be bafiled ; and on he wheeled, too, keeping 
his keen eye on the sky-lark. It was a chase. 
Which will beat? hawk or horse, wings or wheels? 
One mile is done; on spin the wheels, but on circles 
the bold fellow overhead. ‘Two miles: there he is 
still, just overhead, circling, hovering, swooping 
with matchless determination. That fine bandit of 
the air deserves to win, were it not that the trustful 
little poet deserves to live to sing a fresh hymn in 
the sky; the little creature still clings to his new 
ally, showing the most eloquent signs of intense 
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terror. At last, after the two miles of road, (for 
our friend well knew the distance,) the bandit gave 
in and swept away: and then, when all danger was 
over, when there was no dark spot overhead win- 
nowing the air with strong wings, the fugitive crept 
out of sanctuary, and bounded joyously away. 


THE RESCUE. 

An instance of considerate affection, but rather 
of sagacity than of sentiment, occurred in the same 
neighbourhood. A couple of ducks had been reared 
in the paved court of a town-house, where a small 
dish of water was the only sphere in which their 
aquatic instincts could be developed. So much 
fuss was made about this mimic bath, that the 
water supply used soon to be flicked and flirted 
away. Deprived of their natural element, the crea- 
tures grew up strangely enough; one was gaunt 
and lean, the other excessively deformed, with a 
jong neck bent the wrong way, and with a singular 
propensity to tumble backward when she walked. 
As their lady-patroness was a humane person, she 
sent the invalids out of town to our cottage in the 
country, for the benefit of fresh air and hydropathy. 
One day, after enjoying the luxury of the great 
pond at Gillthwaiterigge, the deformed duck was 
accidentally caught by the wry neck in the twisted 
root of an overhanging tree. Unless soon rescued 
she must die of strangulation. Away bustled the 
brother, up to the back door of the house, and 
there he stood, quacking vehemently. One of the 
servants was struck with the earnestness of the 
creature’s manner, and threw him some food. Oh 
no, he would not eat a mouthful. “ What, then?” 


Having fixed her attention, he ran quacking down 


towards the pond, looking back over his shoulder 
to see if she were following. At last he allured 
her to the very spot desired, where was still sus- 
pended by the neck the poor infirm duck. The 
servant immediately rescued the sufferer, and the 
excited message-bearer instantly subsided into his 
usual common-place character. 





THE TIMES’ REPORTER IN INDIA. 
THERE are few great prizes in any of our profes- 
sions, in these days of keen and constant competi- 
tion; and this is more especially so in regard to the 
newspaper press. ‘The members of that profession, 
as a rule, exist upon salaries which, if known, would 
moderate the ardour of most of those youthful as- 
pirants who are now so attracted by the flattering 
“attentions” which Reporters often meet with. 
But, in one of its modern and most extraordinary 
developments, the newspaper press has cut out for 
itself an entirely new sphere of labour; and now, 
wherever grim war may show its ghastly visage, 
the Reporter is found, jotting down its details, de- 
scribing its scenes of carnage, and transmitting full 
particulais to the paper he represents. 

One of the most gifted of these gentlemen is 
William Howard Russell, the “Times” Crimean cor- 
respondent, and also the correspondent of that 
journal at the seat of war in India, whose “ Diary ’* 





* “My Diary in India,” 2 yols, London: Routletige & Co. 





has just been issued. Here we are let into many 
little secrets of his progresses, and treated to 
different details of personal adventure which his 
“Letters” did not present, and which, in fact, 
would perhaps have been somewhat out of place 
there. 

Arriving in India, not “a day after the fair,” but 
subsequent to some of the most sanguinary scenes 
of that sad subversion of our authority, which was 
able, for a time, to put an end to our supremacy, 
Dr. Russell saw less of the fighting and more of 
other matters than he could have done had his 
advent been earlier. But this was prevented by 
the misconception prevailing at first as to the nature 
and extent of the struggle which impended. Let 
us proceed to cull and classify a few facts from these 
comprehensive stores of interesting matter. 

The worthy Doctor put in an appearance in a 
style which befitted the dignity of his profession 
and the wealth of the journal by which he was 


commissioned—“ first class” on the voyage out, of 


course, and with all the honours due to his Crimean 
laurels, and the friendships he had formed while 
on his previous mission to the East. Once on the 
spot, “ head-quarters” are his quarters, and the com- 
mander-in-chief’s own stud is placed at his disposal 
till he can take his time to purchase horses, and 
set up an establishment of his own on the true 
Oriental scale. His Indian campaigning was ¢ 
very different thing from his Crimean experience. 
In India, on the march, you have horses and camels, 
and elephants and servants without end, or very 
nearly so, many of whose names would constitute 
no mean exercise in orthography. Oriental preju- 
dices and modes of life combine with the nature of 
the climate to produce these results; and if we 
could fancy the thermometer at the height at which 
they often see it in India, it would be easy to con- 
ceive of an indisposition to take more exertion upon 
ourselves than was absolutely necessary. 

* Our Own Correspondent” was warmly received 
by Lord Clyde, the commander-in-chief, and he 
assures us that his lordship would have extended 
the same kindness and courtesy to any other gen- 
tleman, duly accredited for the same purpose, had 
such a one been present. As it was, however, “ Our 
Own” had it all to himself, and, in some of the 
remoter districts, created quite a sensation. The 
Rajah of Puttiala, for instance, was anxious to pro- 
pitiate the Malakaukbaree, or “ Queen’s news- 
writer,” as Dr. Russell was called; and the account 
of his triumphal entry into the dominions of that 
potentate is the finest passage in the book—one of 
the best “ bits of descriptive” any newspaper man 
ever wrote about his own adventures, and fully 
equal to the most glowing accounts of the best re- 
ceived travellers in the East. The rajah’s invita- 
tion was preceded by presents, consisting of large 
trays of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, “ from the 
Rajah of Puttiala to Russool-General Sahib Baba- 
door,” as the message went. This was a great 
treat for the said “ Sahib;” and so, it seems, was 
his visit to the celebrated Taj of Agra, on the archi- 
tectural and other beauties of which he expatiates 
with evident delight, with great pathos, eloquence, 
and interest. He had an eye for the beautiful 
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nature, whether in the animate or inanimate forms 
thereof, and his taste in these matters was abun- 
dantly and continuously gratified. Moreover, in 
communicating the facts to the world, he has dis- 
played his descriptive powers to the highest ad- 
yantage. 

Lord Clyde agreed to give him every information, 
on condition that he used it only in his letters to 
England, and let no word of his plans or informa- 
tion transpire on the spot. Nothing could be more 
reasonable, surrounded as they were by wily, watch- 
ful, disaffected natives. Russell, of course, agreed 
to this, and kept his part of the compact with 
fidelity ; and his Excellency kept his. Lord Clyde 
eyen invited him to his table—an honour which 
showed the largeness of his Excellency’s heart, and 
his generous appreciation of Russell’s services to 
the army. But the Doctor, having the option of 
joining the head-quarters staff mess, and rightly 
judging that he would be more comfortable there, 
took that course. It was also more in accordance 
with his notions of independence to subscribe his 
quota to the expense of his maintenance. Drawing 
up a requisition on the Commissariat, that depart- 
ment immediately provided him with an excellent 
tent and furniture, and, in addition to his own man 
servant “Simon,” he engaged two /Irelassies, or 
tent-pitchers, and an “attendant sprite,’ ss he 
calls him, a bheesty, or water-carrier, a sehter, or 
sweeper; and these, having duly salaamed to the 
great Sahib, smote their foreheads and retired toa 
little tent adjoining that occupied by their new 
master. ‘The Commissariat provided elephants and 
camels for the transport of all his baggage while 
on march. 

“Just as the sun began to throw up a light 
lemon-coloured semicircle into the broad shield of the 
blue night, a sort of stifled life woke up with it in the 
camp.” The servant brought him the invariable 
cup of tea and cheroot, and out he went with some 
chatty friend for a ride in the cool of the morning. 
At seven came the bath, at nine a walk over to the 
mess tent, where breakfast was ready, his own chair, 
knives, forks, and plates having been taken over by 
his servant. Camp breakfasts would well agree 
with many folks, as here described. “Tea or coffee, 
and goat’s milk, bread, butter, chupatties, fish, 
mutton chops, or grills and curries.” After break- 
fast, round to the commander-in-chief and other 
authorities, to glean such facts and hints as would 
make his letters to the “Times” interesting. At 
two o'clock came tiffin, or luncheon, more curries 
and chops, cold meat and pickles ; and add to these 
pale ale—not quite the thing for the liver, perhaps, 
but very generally, often copiously, sometimes 
recklessly indulged in, by the greatly-to-be-pitied 
campaigners. As the sun sets, more riding, then 
bath, and then dinner. The mess-tent is lighted 
up and the table spread with a snow-white cloth. 
Soup is served, hot and thick—then fish, such as 
roach—joints, such as mutton and beef, and these 
are followed by curries of fish, fowl, and mutton— 
stews, ragouts, and sweetmeats, sherry, beer, and 
soda water, with now and then “a pop of cham- 
pagne.” Not bad fare, to be sure, under the 
circumstances, and calculated to keep up obesity, 











whatever may be its effects on general health and 
martial ardour. 

This mess-table had one person present, who, it 
seems, never would let his friends do all the talking, 
or have the facts and arguments entirely their own 
way. How “Our Own” came off in these post- 
prandial debates we have no means of knowing, 
but he has certainly given the orator in question a 
smart back-hander in his book, by describing 
him as follows :—“ Figure lean and angular; nar- 
row round the shoulders; big splay feet ; hair fiery 
red, dishevelled and matted in snaky masses; beard 
and whiskers, if possible, more red and fierce than 
the hair; forehead low and receding, but broad and 
lumpy over the brows, which are two elongated white 
knobs, from which spring a few red hairs; eyes 
feline, nose large, coarse, aquiline; mouth huge and 
coarse, covered, as to the upper lip, with red hairs, 
glowing wildly in carrot-coloured spikes, and gar- 
nished with a few massive fangs, the intervals 
between which are filled up with small metal spikes 
on which teeth had once been fixed by the dentis- 
tric art.” 

Having thus administered a severe wound, with 
great and ludicrous humanity the said wound is 
plaistered up by a quiet observation as to what an 
able man this unprepossessing “party” was. Of 
course, most of his personal descriptions are less 
free, and probably also less exaggerated than this. 

One day he went out to indulge his piscatorial 
tendencies, but the results were not grateful to his 
feelings: “hideous fish, a little larger than herrings, 
with long bodies, large silver scales, light-yellow 
bellies, large black eyes, very large pectoral fins, 
provided with sharp spines, with which they hopped 
actively along the ground. Another sort, a little 
larger, were fish covered witha slimy skin, greasy, 
pustulous, with mouths like that of a shark, from 
which projected long worm-like feelers. <A third 
sort had very sharp spines at the gill and back fins, 
and made a croaking noise like a frog when taken 
out of the water; but, worse than all, the net 
brought up parts of human skeletons, some with 
flesh upon them.” No more “ Ganges-fed fish ” for 
“Our Own Correspondent” after this, of course, 
although some of his friends were not so nice, declar- 
ing that fish was fish, whatever it might have fed on. 

Shortly after this adventure, in a moonlight 
march an event took place—only one of a series— 
which nearly put a premature full stop both to the 
“Diary” and its writer. Russell’s white mare had 
been very restive all the previous night, kicking 
and plunging and rearing; and when he mounted 
her, she evinced a most decided repugnance to the 
camels and the elephants into whose company she 
fell in the line of march. Sticking his spurs vi- 
gorously into her ladyship’s sides, Russell set off 
across the open; but after going along rather fast 
for his pleasure, she set off very fast on her own 
account, and, in spite of the Doctor being by no 
means a “light weight,” she tormented him in this 
way for nearly three miles. He pulled till his arms 
were sore, but all to no avail, and at last they 
plunged into a watercourse, some twelve feet deep, 
which made the poor beast scream with terror and 
the rider’s head and eyes to swim; but, happily, no 
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bones were broken. ‘Two soldiers picked him up, 
and on the camel of a friend he pursued his jour- 
ney, losing sight of poor “ white mare,” saddle, bri- 
dle, pistols and all, and blistering his legs by the 
friction of his long riding-boots, which were not 
quite the style of thing for a trip upon a camel’s 
back. 

Lucknow he describes in terms of rapture :— 
“Not Rome, not Athens, not Constantinople, not 
any city I have ever seen, appears to me so strik- 
ing and so beautiful as this; and the more I gaze, 
the more its beauties grow upon me. ‘The city is 
said to contain about a million of people, and 
150,000 armed men, at the very least. It is, thirty 
miles round, a vision of palaces, minars, domes, 
azure and golden, cupolas, long facades of fair per- 
spective in pillar and column, and terraced roofs— 
all rising up amid a calm, still ocean of the brightest 
verdure. Look for miles and miles away, and the 
ocean still spreads, and the towers of the fairy city 
still gleam in its midst. Spires of gold glitter in 
thesun. Turrets and gilded spheres still shine like 
constellations. Thereis nothing mean and squalid 
to be seen. There is a city more vast than Paris, 
and, as it seems, more brilliant, lying before us. 
Is this a city in Oude? Is this the capital of a 
semi-barbarous race, erected by a corrupt, effete, and 
degraded dynasty? I confess I felt inclined to rub 
my eyes again and again.” “ Distance,” no doubt 
“lent enchantment” to this “view,” but still they 
were too close to be comfortable; for a shot 
knocked one man’s pipe from his mouth, though 
it happily did no further damage. 

Another “hair-breadth ’scape” for Russell oc- 
curred soon after the above. As his horse’s hind 
legs sank through the insecure covering of a well, 
he had the presence of mind to leap off, and so saved 
his life. Shortly after, Russell got a bad kick from 
a horse, which sent him flying on the ground. 
The kick was in the hollow of the thigh, and 
thoroughly disabled him. Unable to mount a 
horse, he had to prosecute his march in a “ dooly,” 
or covered litter, used for the wounded. This, of 
course, to a man of his active habits, was a terrible 
annoyance, and the agony he suffered is described 
with harrowing minuteness. Still, his sympathy 
with his fellow sufferers was strong; and on one 
occasion, a poor fellow, struck down by the mid- 
day heat during action, was laid beside his dooly. 
He gave him a cup of light French wine, having 
difficulty, however, in getting it into the poor 
sufferer’s mouth, for his teeth were set, and his 
tongue was sticking to his throat. The poor 
man rallied for a moment, and, looking towards 
Russell, exclaimed, “ God bless you;” then he gave 
a short gasp, and expired. The heat was truly 
dreadful; and, in the midst of all this, there was 
a cry that the enemy was upon them. A general 
rout took place; and Russell, poor cripple, feverish, 
exhausted, and almost delirious, was jogging on 
in his dooly, with his horse led by its side, to 
prepare for the worst. At last, very suddenly, his 
dooly was dropped. The wounded and dying were 
falling on every hand; cleft skulls and mangled 
forms were scattered round. He could scarcely 
move; but his faithful native servant lifted him 
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into the saddle. It was like mounting a plate of 
red-hot iron, he says; but there was no help for 
it: either that or instant death. In his shirt, feet, 
legs, and head quite bare, and beneath the burning 
sun, his faithful charger plunged across the plain. 
They dashed into a crowd of animals retreating, 
The enemy’s horsemen followed, and one man’s 
head was cleft in twain, close to the naked fevered 
Russell, who by this was quite delirious with his 
weakness, heat, and pain. He felt, he says, that 
his time was come; and then the wildest dreams 
of the woe-begone maniac took possession of him. 
Then a calm ensued; but still delirious, he fancied 
himself hunting in his native isle, and plunging 
into a cool delicious lake, where he soon was 
stifled, and at length expired. 

He was picked up for dead, and by a kind-hearted 
soldier placed in a dooly, as an officer who had heen 
killed and stripped; but this he learned only when 
consciousness returned, and he found himself con- 
vulsed with spasms, and his mouth filled with 
blood. Brandy was poured down his throat, and 
his faithful Simon found him out, and chafed his 
limbs. He drunk a whole bottle of vin ordinaire 
at a few gulps, and in time got medical aid, and 
eventually his dooly was recovered; but it was 
lucky he was not in it, for it bore traces of prob- 
ings of no very friendly character, in various parts, 
both by lance and by sword. Several officers came 
to see him, with the commander-in-chief, after the 
affair was over. Lord Clyde complained of the 
want of information which had enabled the enemy 
to surprise them; and several of the wounded de- 
scribed the charge and its appalling incidents; but 
poor Russell says: “ Languidly and drowsily I 
listened to all this; worldly affairs, for the time, 
seemed of little consequence tome. Iwas thinking 
of home !” . 

However, our space is now exhausted. He took 
a trip to the hills, and gradually regained his 
strength, and is now in this country as hale andas 
hearty, to all appearance, as ever. We must bring 
our remarks to a close, by thanking him for the 
deeply interesting volumes from which we have 
taken a few little photographs, and especially for 
those sage counsels as to the demeanour of our 
countrymen towards the natives with which the 
volumes abound, and which, if only generally and 
honestly acted up to, will, we may hope, in time 
restore their alienated confidence, and enable us to 
govern that vast dependency of the British crown, 
not by mere brute force, but by living and reigning 
in the hearts and affections of the people. 





EYES AND NO EYES. 
** Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

THERE 
“Eyes and no Eyes.” ‘Two boys take the same 
round within an hour of each other. One declares 
it was the dullest walk he ever had; the other comes 
in full of interesting facts that he had noticed. One 
had learnt to use his eyes; the other had not. It 
is astonishing how much zest is added to a tour, or 


is an instructive children’s story called 
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even to a common walk, by even a slight acquaint- 
ance with the natural sciences. These are happily 
increasing daily in popular estimation, and of some 
of them no one who wishes to pass as a decently 
educated member of society can afford to be wholly 
ignorant. 

This story of the days of my youth came into 
my mind lately during a journey on the Great 
Western Railway. What opportunities for geo- 
logical observation are afforded to the traveller, even 
as he is rapidly whirled through successive for- 
mations on this line! Leaving the London clay at 
Slough, the line runs through chalk as far as Pang- 
bourne, where it enters a tract of green sand. 
Between Swindon and Bath itis principally through 
the oolites and coral rag; from Bath to Bristol 
through new red sandstone; and then, after crossing 
the alluvial deposit which lines the Somersetshire 
coast of the Bristol Channel, it finds its way down 
to Plymouth and Penzance through new red sand- 
stone, granite, and old red sandstone or Devonian, 
the stratum in which Hugh Miller won his laurels 
and from which he derived his sobriquet of “Old 
Red.” Each of these different formations impresses 
a distinctive character more or less on the features 
of the landscape. The rounded and swelling downs 
of the vale of the White Horse proclaim their chalky 
construction as clearly as the jutting eminences or 
“tors” of Dartmoor betray the presence of granite ; 
and it is well known that certain plants manifest a 
decided preference for particular soils. 
sandstone, whether old or new, imparts a delight- 
fully warm tinge to the prospect. The fields and 
diffs in South Devon, as also about Worcester and 


Hereford, are of a rich deep red, which wonderfully 
heightens the effect of the luxuriant vegetation. 
The very sand and waves of the sea (near Dawlish, 
for instance) partake of the same colour; and even 
the cows, authors of the far-famed and delicious 
Devonshire cream, seem to have felt its influence, 


for they are all dark red. None who have seen it 
can fail to have admired the same contrast in the 
precipices at Clifton, between which the Avon winds 
its way, the ruddy glow of the rock, and the rich 
green of the hanging woods, mutually setting each 
other off to the best advantage. The only thing 
wanting is the completion of Brunel's half-finished 
suspension bridge, which would then almost rival 
his achievement at Saltash. Those two desolate- 
looking piers should no longer he left to provoke 
the taunt mentioned in Holy Writ,“ This man 
began to build, and was not able to finish.” 

Strange that this lovely scenery skould be in- 
habited by sougly arace. As we thread the quaint, 
narrow, dirty streets of Bristol, we cannot help 
remarking the marvellously ill-favoured faces that 
throng them. The thing is notorious. A local 
tradition relates, that if a stranger ventured to marry 
@ Bristol woman, he received the freedom of the city 
as the well-earned reward of his bravery. In the 
neighbouring city of Bath the people are almost as 
much above the average. 

The diversities of race in different parts of Eng- 
land are very noticeable, especially among the sta- 
onary peasant population. In East Kent, for ex- 
ample, there is a great preponderance of blue cyes; 
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the same in Devonshire villages, with the addition 
of light hair and fair pink-and-white skin; while 
in Dorsetshire, they have hazel eyes and a clear 
dark complexion. 

We have spoken of the travelling geologist. But 
the philologist, the painter, the architect, the anti- 
quarian, the botanist, and the agriculturist, will 
each find differing sources of interest in the same 
journey. 





THE ASS AND THE HARE. 
A FABLE. 
Oxe day a rough and ragged Ass 
Was munching thistles, weeds, and grass, 
Upon a common scant and bare, 
When, looking round, he spied a Hare. 


The Ass munched on in solemn state, 
And leaned and rubbed against a gate, 
Gazing with dull and stupid stare, 

And thus addressed the listening Hare: 


Poor Puss, I pity and despise 

The fear that lurks within those eyes ; 
You tremble while you sit, as though 
You dread at every turn a foe ; 

Whilst I munch up my weeds and thistle, 
Nor care for any one a whistle. 

Poor Puss, pursued by man and beast, 
Must furnish up to each a feast, 

Nor do the very birds forbear 

To prey upon the timid Hare.” 


He ceased : the Hare, with modest grace, 
Stroked with her feet her gentle face, 
And, looking bashful as a bride, 

She thus unto the Ass replied :— 


* Our lot in life, good Mr. Ass, 
Is not the same—but let that pass. 
I do not wish to seem unkind, 
But think it best to speak my mind, 
And own at once I'd rather be 
A timid Hare, unbound and free, 
Than pass my life in munching grags, 
And bearing burdens, like an Ass. 
They do not cat you up for food, 
Because your carcase is not good ; 
But after death, if no one eats you, 
Tn life each village urchin beats you. 
Your strength is greater far than mine, 
But does your coat so brightly shine? 
Courage and patience you possess, 
Far more than mine, I must confess. 
A faithful drudge and slave at need, 
Art thou, good Mr Ass, indeed. 
But much I doubt if lash and thong, 
If burdens great and journeys long, 
Are not worse ills for you to bear, 
Than any which befall the Hare.” 


Morat. 
Contempt for others oft will bring 
A just retort, which bears a sting. 
Condemn not any till you know 
The reason why God made him so; 
Nor seek to benefit your stato 
By sneering at another’s fate. 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


Grorce Canninc.—The following note is communi- 
cated by one of the family, who, in the years 1824, 25, 
and 26, often heard the particulars as subject of con- 
versation between Mr. Canning and his mother :—“ The 
admirable sketch of the Life of George Canning, which 
appears in ‘ Leisure Hour,’ No. 410, while calling for 
the thanks of those especially interested in the subject, 
contains one inaccuracy on a matter of fact. The life-like 
delineation of the statesman’s character and genius gives 
weight to cach word in the brief memoir. It is stated 
that the accomplished mother of George Canning was 
‘ of inferior station.’ This is so far from being the case, 
that the young lady was residing with her uncle, General 
Guydickens, who, on his return from a mission of honour 
from his sovereign to the court of Russia, had adopted 
his niece, Mary Ann Costello, as his heiress. It was his 
mansion in South Audley Street she quitted to become 
Mrs. Canning. It was from his carriage she was alighting 
at Kensington Gardens, (whither she daily accompanied 
the General and his maiden sister, her aunt, Miss Guy- 
dickens,) when George Canning, then a student at Temple 
Bar, first saw the young Irish beauty who was to be the 
mother of one of England’s best-loved statesmen. The 
addresses of the young representative of the Canning 
squirearchy were sternly repelled by General Guydickens, 
who had higher views for the niece he subsequently dis- 
inherited for what, in his eyes, was a mésalliance. It is 
at the same time historically true that the Canning 
family unrelentingly resented the marriage on their side, 
and thus this true Romeo and Juliet were exposed to a 
cross fire of persecution from the Capulets and Montagus 
of their story. This is not the age for investing with 
too great importance the accident of birth or blood ; but 
it is a physiological fact, worth making known, that 
George Canning descended by his mother from two illus- 
trious families—the Costellos, who traced their, lineage 
in no doubtful genealogy from the ancient Kings of Con- 
naught, having intermarried with the Ffrenchs, who were 
among the noble settlers from Castille. As tribute to 
the chivalrous spirit so gracefully touched on by the 
writer in ‘The Leisure Hour,’ it is hoped this error may 
be set right relative to a lady whose high principles and 
remarkable endowments, though they could not shield 
her from misfortune, or misrepresentation, nurtured, 
moulded, and then gave to England the lofty character— 
George Canning.” 


Straristics or AutHoRsutP FOR PERIoDICALS.—In one 
month (January, 1860) the total manuscripts received 
at the office of ‘The Leisure Hour” and “ The Sunday at 
Home” was 251. This was exclusive of numerous minor 
contributions and varieties. Of the 251 manuscripts, 
41 were written to order by regular contributors, leaving 
210 volunteered articles for examination. Of these, 180 
were declined, and 30 accepted, being one in six. In 
general, the accepted papers were very short, almost all 
the bulky manuscripts, including tales, being found un- 
suitable. The poetical offerings were 47, of which 3 (an 
unusually large proportion) were accepted. The 251 
manuscripts were from 118 separate contributors, of 
whom 56 were males, 49 females, and 13 anonymous or 
with initials. The 49 female pens produced 81 manu- 
scripts, but editorial courtesy prevents our stating how 
large a proportion of these were declined. All the manu- 
scripts sent to the office of these periodicals are entered 
in a register-book before being read, and those which are 
found unsuitable are promptly returned, except poetical 
pieces, of which the authors should keep copies. In 
No. 125 of.‘ The Leisure Hour” we published “ Hints to 
Contributors,” worthy of the attention of all contributors 
and correspondents to public journals. 


An Enemy to THE British OAK.—For some years 
past a silent unsuspected enemy has been invading the 
oak forests of England. Inall the south-western counties, 


gails, like those which we get from the Levant for the 
purpose of dyeing black, have been making their appear- 
ance, and annually increasing in quite a geometrical] 
ratio. On several occasions the subject has been ad- 
verted to in our columns, especially in the year 1855 
when Mr. Westwood published a figure of the gall, and a 
few months later by a correspondent at Worcester. Since 
that time the mischief thus caused has increased so alarm. 
ingly that, unless some effectual stop can be put to the 
evil, the landowners of Devon, Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset 
and even Gloucestershire, will have to abandon all hope 
of raising oak timber. The trees have ceased to grow, 
acorns no longer appear, but in their stead the branches 
are loaded with hard dry balls.—Gardenevs’ Chronicle, 

TEMPERANCE.—If we give more to the flesh than we 

-ought, we nourish an enemy; if we give not to her 
necessity, we destroy an ally: the flesh is to be satisfied 
so far as suffices to our good: whosoever alloweth so 
much as to make her proud, knoweth not how to be 
satisfied ; to be satisfied is a great art; lest, by the 
satiety of the flesh, we break forth into the iniquity of 
her folly.—St. Gregory. 

A GENTLEMAN Necro Servant.—* Halloo, old fellow! 
how about that bath ?” I said one morning to a lad who 
had been commissioned to see a bath filled forme. He was 
cleaning boots at the time, and went on with his employ- 
ment sedulously, as though he had not heard a word. 
But he was over-sedulous, and I saw that he heard me, 
“T say, how about that bath?” I continued. But he 
did not move a muscle. “Put down those boots, sir,” 
I said, going up to him; “and go and do as I bid you.” 
“Who you call fellow? You speak to a gen’lman 
gen’Imanly, and den he fill de bath.” ‘ James,” said I, 
“might I trouble you to leave those boots, and see the 
bath filled for me?” and I bowed to him. ‘“’Es, sir,” he 
answered, returning my bow ; “go at once.” And so he 
did, perfectly satisfied. Had he imagined, however, that 
I was quizzing him, in all probability he would not have 
gone at all.— The West Indies and the Spanish Maia,’ 
by A. Trollope. 


MINERAL WEALTH OF ScoTLAND.—There are at pre- 
sent, in Scotland alone, upwards of 100 hot-blast fur- 
naces in operation, each smelting at the rate of 16 to 20 
tons of pig iron daily, or about 6240 annually, and thus 
yielding a total of 624,100 tons. The market price for 
the article, in its crude condition, is now about £3 per 
ton. Hence, the annual value of metallic ore, extracted 
from the coal-fields of Scotland, is £1,872,300, nearly 
£2,000,000 sterling, for a product which the ancient 
flora yielded, over and above the still richer mines of the 
combustible elements of the coal of the districts. 

Lire’s Cuancres.—Onr life is hastening along. One 
scene presents itself and then vanishes; a second fol- 
lows, and disappears in like manner. Now we are well; 
anon sickness seizes us. At this moment, everything is 
prosperous and comfortable ; the next all is dark and 
miserable. From reflecting upon these changes, how- 
ever, we may learn two important lessons : the one solemn, 
the other encouraging. It is a solemn consideration that, 
amidst all the fluctuations of life, we are still making 
rapid advances towards eternity. Every wave, whether 
placid or turbulent, wafts us nearer to that awful shore. 
Like a ship which continues to make its way whatever 
the passengers on board may be doing, we are perpetually 
hurried forward, whatever may be our employments. 
But as this is a solemn thought, so is it encouraging to 
contrast the uncertainty of all things here below with the 
unchangeableness of our gracious and Almighty Lord. 
This is our safety, that there is One who hath said, “ Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also ;” and that there is an ul 
failing fountain of love and mercy in him to remedy all 
the evils of time, and to crown us with every blessing.— 
Life of Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, 








